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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Tue sixteenth century, that of the Reformation, is remarkable 
for having produced so many English translations, revisions, and 
editions of the Bible. It is a curious and not an unprofitable 
employment to compare the different English versions of that 
period with one another; with old Wiclif’s, their great fore- 
runner ; and with that of King James’s Bishops, the product of all 
of them, or ‘‘ the Aaron’s rod,’’ as some one has called it, ‘‘ that 
swallowed up all the rest.” By such a process, we get a vivid 
glimpse of the formation, progress, and singular transitions of our 
extraordinary language, and even of the gradual changes, from 
generation to generation, in social, political, and ecclesiastical 
habits; and, what is worth still more, we are in the way to catch 
a fresh sense of the reality of the subject-matter of the Scriptures, 
not to speak of the new light which may dawn upon their mean- 
ing. The Bible, translated, may be called a threefold revelation 
at least. As the stream that flows along through field and village, 
and town and city, shows upon its surface at once the various 
scenery that lines its borders, the heavens that bend over it, and 
at times, beneath its waters, the bed over which it passes, and from 
which it takes a portion of its color; so the Bible, while in its 
original form it reveals to us at once the mind of the Holy Spirit, 
that of the human writers, and the mind and manners of their 


age, —as it passes down in successive translations from genera- 
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tion to generation, and abroad from land to land, and tongue to 
tongue, makes an additional revelation of the minds and times 
of its various translators. And, as the original languages of the 
Scripture are dead languages, perhaps the more versions we have 
of it into living languages, the more favorably we are situated for 
coming to a sense of the lively meaning of the sacred oracles. 

Beginning with Wiclif, in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century, and ending with King James’s Bishops, in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth, we have, nominally, about eight or 
nine different versions of the Bible, — differing from each other, 
sometimes more in the New Testament, sometimes in the Old; 
sometimes most in one particular book or part, sometimes in an- 
other, — but reducing themselves after all, in point of fact, to 
about two or three, or at most three or four, distinct, independent, 
original translations. 

Wiclif’s version began to be published, as we say, though print- 
ing was not yet invented, about the year 1880. Not being suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Greek and Hebrew, he made use of the 
Latin Vulgate. So that the first English translation of the 
Scriptures directly from the original was not made till a century 
and more after, by the fellow-laborers, Tindale and Coverdale. 
Tindale led the way, with his New Testament, in 1526, of which 
he brought out a new and considerably improved edition in 1534. 
In 1530, with Coverdale’s help, he translated the Pentateuch, 
and printed it in numbers. His imprisonment and martyrdom 
prevented his publishing any more; and the measures of the 
authorities prevented any thing more of his being published; but 
he continued translating till the time of his death. In 1535, 
Coverdale (the first time it had been done in modern English or in 
English as an immediate translation from the original) published 
the whole Bible, putting the Old Testament in a somewhat new 
dress — a large part of it being his own, and the rest a revision of 
Tindale; but, in the New, making Tindale stili more closely his 
basis. The changes he made were probably more for the sake of 
evading the royal law which interdicted Tindale, than for any other 
reason. In 1537, John Rogers, under the fictitious name of Tho- 
mas Matthew, published all that Tindale had translated, including 
what had never before appeared; namely, from Deuteronomy to 
the end of Chronicles, and the Book of Jonah; and supplying the 
rest from the version of Coverdale; thus producing a Bible which 
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became much more popular than Coverdale’s, and which, in the 
strange vicissitude of times and feelings, became the first Bible 
formally licensed by the king. In 1538, Coverdale, to show his 
liberality, and for the sake of multiplying the means of scriptural 
knowledge, translated the New Testament over again from the 
Latin of the church. In 1539, under the auspices of Cromwell 
and Cranmer, came out the so-called Great Bible; which was, in 
the New Testament, simply a revision of Tindale, and in the 
Old probably prepared by Rogers ; and which continued the au- 
thorized version till that of the Bishops in 1568. The same 
year (’39), a gentleman by the name of Richard Taverner 
published a Bible, which was, however, essentially the so-called 
Matthew’s Bible. In 1557, and the two years following, came 
out the Geneva Bible, the work of several English Puritans and 
Calvinists, including Coverdale, John Knox, and others, assisted 
or advised by Calvin, Bucer, and Beza. The Gospels, in the 
first edition of this version, are more like Tindale’s than that of 
Cranmer is; but the Epistles differ from both: in subsequent 
editions, of which there were thirty in the course of a half- 
century, the Geneva version removes from Tindale toward the 
Bishops’ and our own. In 1568, the Bishops’ Bible was pub- 
lished under the auspices of Matthew Parker, of which many of 
the translators, particularly of the New Testament, were some- 
what heterodox, or tinctured with nonconformity ; and, when they 
differ from Tindale, seldom do it alone, much more commonly in 
company with Cranmer’s edition, and oftenest of all with the 
Geneva version, particularly in the Epistles, though their work 
was assigned as the basis of our present version by that royal 
sophomore who called the Geneva version the poorest he had ever 
seen. In 1582, the Romish exiles of Queen Elizabeth’s rigorous 
reign published their Rhemish Testament, and in 1610 the Douay 
Bible. King James’s version, made evidently by the help of all 
its predecessors, was published in 1611. 

With this recapitulation of the chronological facts to help our 
memory, we now proceed to present specimens of the English ver- 
sions of Scripture, so far as their antiquity may demand, or their 
originality deserve it; and to compare them with cach other 
in single and scattered passages, where such comparison may 
seem to present any thing interesting or instructive, in relation to 
texts or times. I must first, however, premise that, having had 
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under my eye only the New Testament of seven of these versions, 
and having seen no other English versions of the whole Bible than 
King James’s and that of Queen Elizabeth’s Bishops, when I 
speak of comparing different versions of Scripture, I refer parti- 
cularly to the New Testament; and from that part of Scripture 
my quotations will be exclusively made. 

First, then, old Wiclif claims a separate study; for he stands 
alone, — grand, solitary, and peculiar, —so far as the matter of 
model goes, without forerunner, without follower, and, take him 
for his age, certainly without equal. The first glance at Wiclif’s 
version, at the spelling, the formation, the application of words, 
conjures up before you an antique time, a rude and crude state of 
our language and institutions. You seem to get a glimpse of the 
great caldron in which the divers elements of our motley tongue 
are melting together; and you see the ingredients of the composi- 
tion in various stages of transition and fusion. Of course, it was 
a time when a writer could just fork out, as it were, from the 
kettle, such word, in such state, as best answered his purpose. 
Tt was a time when, both as regards the coining and the spelling 
of words, every man could do what seemed right in his own 
eyes, unrestrained by the fear of lexicographers or publishers. 
The fact that Wiclif had to translate from the Latin Bible 
undoubtedly accounts for many of the oddities that appear on his 
page, e.g’. his calling pearls margarites ; the eye, the lantern of 
the body; the Magi, astromyens. This last word, however, and 
his calling dust powder or pouder, are specimens of the French 
ingredient in our lingual mixture, and also of the struggle of his 
Saxon soul to get its words into Saxon shape and sound, of which 
his English for Pontius Pilate— Pownce Pilat —is a remarka- 
ble example. But it is the German feature of the language that 
strikes one most prominently, as indicated by the termination of 
the verbs in en: for instance, they loven, for they love; and the 
formation of compounds, as again-rising,, for resurrection ; against- 
standing, for resistance.—But we pass from the history of language 
to the traces of manners and customs. In Wiclif’s primitive ver- 
sion, Jesus and his disciples go about from castle to castle, instead 
of from town to town; the toll-house or custom-house, where 
Matthew sits to take taxes at the Lake of Galilee is a ¢ol-booth ; 
the inn-keeper is an ost/er; the physician is a leche (“ A leche 
is not needful to men that faren wel, but to men that ben evil at 
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ease) ;”” the judge is a domesman, and the judgment-day a domes- 
day (‘In the tother time, a crown of rightwisnes is kept to 
me, which the Lord, a just domesman, shall yield to me in that 
day;”)* the breastplate of righteousness is the haburion of 
rightwisnes ; the heavenly host who celebrate the Saviour’s 
nativity are the heavenly knighthood ; the devils are fends ; the 
ruler whose daughter Jesus heals is a little king ; and, in one 
instance, the disciples address Jesus as commander. t 

But, after all the obsoleteness, in many particulars, of Wiclif’s 
version, I hesitate not to say, that, with a slight change in the 
spelling, a common English reader at this day would get more of 
the live meaning of Scripture out of it than from the translation 
made from the same Latin original, by the Rhemish Catholics, just 
two centuries after. They struggled to hide the light. Wiclif 
shows a strong Saxon mind struggling to make the truth shine out 
through all the encumbrances of his Latin original, and of his 
early subjection to the hampering discipline of the Latin church. 
In reading him, we feel the presence of a mind that, a century 
or two later, would have surpassed all other translators of the 
Bible into the English tongue. 

Wiclif was sick at his parsonage of Lutterworth, and was 
thought to be sick unto death: indeed, his life was given up; and 
the monks, his old enemies, came to see whether he would not, 
in the last extremity, recant his heretical opinions and measures. 
But, while they stood over him as over a dying man, all at once 
he sat erect in his bed; and, with those honest eyes flashing fire 
upon them, he exclaimed in language which, with the change of 
only a single word, and the addition of two, is found in the 118th 
Psalm: — ‘I shall not die, but live, and declare the word of 
the Lord” “against you.’ And how effectually this was ful- 
filled, the persecutions of the following century, against the read- 
ers of his version of the Bible, are a sufficient proof. A few 
specimens of the intelligibleness of that version at the present 


* In the phrase, “ He shall rule the nations with a rod of iron,” the rod 
of iron is an yronne yerde. 

t I notice, too, as a striking proof of the general nature of the meaning 
originally attached to the word worship, — namely, that of honor, and not 
necessarily religious adoration, as they have imagined who draw from the 
word an argument for praying to Christ as God, — that Wiclif renders John 
xii. 26, “If any man serve me, him will my Fader worschip.” 
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day, when it is almost five hundred years old, will show how it 
must have come home to the men of his own day : — 


Matt. xi. 28—30. ‘Alle ye that traueilen and ben chargid 
come to me, and I schal fulfille you; take ye my yok on you 
and lerne ye of me for I am mylde and meke in herte; and ye 
schulen finde rest to youre soulis, for my yok is softe, and my 
charge ligt.” 


Matt. xxiii. 5—7. ‘Thei doen alle her werkis, that thei be 
seien of men, for thei drawen abrood her filateries and magnyfien 
hemmes, and thei louen the first sittynge placis in sopers and 
the first chaiers in synagogis, and salutaciouns in Chepynge 
[Cheapside ?] and to be clepid of men maister.”’ 


Luke, ii. 8—14. ‘And schepherdis weren in the same cuntre, 
wakynge, and kepinge the watchis of the nygt on her flock, and 
lo the Aungel of the Lord stood bisidis hem; and the cleernisse of 
God schyned aboute hem, and thei dredden with greet drede, and 
the Aungel seide to hem, nyle ye drede, for lo I preche to you a 
greet joie that schal be to alle puple, for a sauyour is bornn to dai 
to you; that is Crist, the Lord, in the citee of Davith, and this 


is a token to you, ye schulen fynde a yunge child wrappid in clothis ; 
and leide in a cracche, and sudeynli there was made with the Aun- 
gel a multitude of heauenli knygthood heryinge God and seiynge, 
glorie be in the highst thingis to God; and in erthe pees to men 


of good wille.” ‘ 


2 Cor. iv. 7—9. “And we hau this tresour in britil vessels; 
that the worthinesse be of Goddis vertu, and not of us. in alle 
thingis we suffren tribulacion: but we ben not angwisch or anoied, 
we ben made pore: but we lacken no thing, we suffren persecu- 
tion: but we ben not forsaken, we ben made lowe: but we ben not 
confounded, we ben cast down: but we perischen not.” 


Rev. v. 11—14. ‘And I saie and herde the vois of many 
aungels al about the trone: and of the beestis and of the elder 
men and the noumbre of hem was thousandis of thousandis; sei- 
ynge with greet vois, the lomb that was slayn is worthi to take ver- 
tu and godheed and wisdom and strengthe and honour and glorie 
and blessynge; and eche creature that is in heuene, and that is on 
erthe, and the see; and whiche thingis ben in it, I herde al seiynge 
to him: that sat in the trone, and to the lomb, blessynge and 
onour and glorie and power in to worldis of worldis, and the foure 
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beestis seiden amen, and the foure and twenti elder men filden 
down on her facis: and worschipiden him that lyueth in to worldis 
of worldis.” 


Rev. vii. 9—12. ‘Aftir these thingis I saie a greet peeple: 
whom no man mygt noumbre, of alle folkis and lynagis and pee- 
plis and langagis stondinge bifore the trone, in the sigt of the 
lomb, and thei werun clothid with whigt stoolis, and palmis weren 
in the handis of hem, and thei creiden with a greet vois: and 
seiden, helthe to oure God that sittith on the trone and to the 
lomb, and al aungels stoden al aboute the trone and the elder men 
and the foure beestis, and thei filden doun in the sigt of the trone 
on her facis; and worschipiden God and seiden Amen, blessynge 
and clereness and wisdom and doynge of thankyngis and honour and 
vertu and strengthe to our God in to worldis of worldis, Amen.” 


Rev. xxii. 1—5. ‘And he shewid to me a flood of quyk 
watir schynynge as cristal: cominge forth of the seete of God and 
of the lomb, in the myddil of the strete of it, and on eche side of 
the flood the tre of lif bryngenge forth twelve fruytis yilding his 
fruyt bi eche moneth, and the leves of the tre: ben to helthe of 
folkis, and eche cursid thing schal no more be, but the seetis of God 
and of the lomb: schulen be in it, and the seruantis of him schulen 
serue to him, and they schulen se his face: and his name in her 
foreheedis, and nygt schal no more be, and thei schuln not haue 
nede to the ligt of lanterne: nether to the ligt of the sunne, for 
the Lord God schal ligten hem: and thei schulen regne in to 
worldis of worldis.” 


It was one hundred and fifty years from the time when Wiclif 
turned the Bible from Latin into English, that Tindale went back 
to the original fountains of the Greek and the Hebrew, and gave the 
Testament to the people in a version which had all the nerve and 
fire of Wiclif’s, unembarrassed by the old Romish associations ; in 
which we have the language almost as clear of extreme German- 
ism as it now is; and which, after all, the six or eight versions or 
revisions that succeeded it, including King James’s, have, in the 
best features, scarcely done more than reproduce. By Tindale’s 
time, language, usages, faith, had made considerable progress. 
The spelling of Tindale was rendered more irregular than it would 
otherwise have been, unsettled as spelling then was, by the fact 
that he had to write in such haste and by snatches, at different 
times and places, according to the emergencies of his eventful 
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life. Tindale’s version smacks of an olden time.* The passage 
of Paul which Wiclif renders, ‘‘ But in the churche I wole speke 
fyve wordis in my witte, that also I teche other men than 10,000 
of wordis in tunge,” Tindale renders, ‘‘ Yet had I lever in the 
congregacion to speake five wordes with my mind to the informa- 
cion of other, rather then ten thousand wordes with the tonge.” t 
We find by Tindale’s version, that some words and phrases now 
vulgar were in his day genteel and proper: for instance, axe, 
instead of ask; they heard say that he should be sick, for they 
heard that he was sick. There is a singular use, too, of the 
word counterfeit in the sense of copying. Thus, Paul tells his 
brethren to counterfeit him as he counterfeits Christ, and bids 
them be counterfeiters t of God as dear children. Tindale repre- 
sents Jesus in the temple, when a child, as posing the doctors. 
He translates Paul, ‘‘We brought nothing into this world with 
us and it is a playne case that we can carry nothing out.” Wic- 
lif, with all his Protestantism, presents to us in his version priest 
and church and penance; for so his Latin original, partly, and 
partly his lingering Romanism, naturally led him to translate ; 
but, when Tindale and his coadjutors and successors came on the 
stage, we have, instead of priests of the church, elders of the 
congregation, instead of do penance, repent, with such minor 
modifications of phrase as will be presently noticed, when we come 
to compare what may be called the successive revisions of Tindale’s 
work. There is the less need to present much of Tindale’s ver- 
sion together for specimen, because it is, as we have repeatedly 
said, substantially reproduced in its successors. I will, however, 
give two or three specimens, where this version differs most from 
our own; that one may see how very little, comparatively, ours 
must vary from it, taken throughout : — 


Acts, xxvi. 24—29. ‘As he thus answered for hymsilfe: Fes- 
tus sayde with a lowde voyce: Paul, thou arte bisides thy silfe. 


* In the verse, ‘I was a stranger, and ye took me not in,” he renders the 
word stranger, herbroulesse (harborless, without shelter). He calls a person 
a parson; reminding us how the word denoting any individual came to 
designate a particular office. The helmet of salvation and the sword of the 
spirit he calls the helm of heelth and the swearde of the sprete, or sprite. 

t+ A good deal of Germanism is found cleaving to this version, all the 
more, probably, because it was made with help from Luther; so that our 
obligations to Luther may be more direct than we are apt to imagine. 


} Followers. 
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Moche learnynge hath made the mad. And Paul said: I am not 
mad, most dere Festus: but speake the wordes of trueth and 
sobernes. The king knoweth of these thinges, before whom I 
speke frely nether thynke I that eny of these thynges are hidden 
from hym. For this thynge was not done in a corner. Kynge 
Agrippa belevest thou the prophetes? I wote wele thou belevest. 
Agrippa sayde unto Paul: Sumwhatt thou bryngest me in mynde 
ffor to be come Christen. And Paull sayd: I wolde to God that 
not only thou: but also all that heare me to daye, were not sum- 
what only, but altogedder soche as I am except these bondes.” 


Rom. xii. 10, &c. ‘In gevynge honoure goo one before another. 
Let not that busynes which ye have in honde be tedious to you. 
Be fervent in the sprete. Apply yourselves to the time.*.... Be 
mery with them that are mery, wepe with them that wepe. Be 
off lyke affeccion one towardes another. Be nott hye minded, but 
make youre selves equall to them off the lower sorte. Be nott 
wyse in youre awne opinions. . . . Be nott overcome off evyll: Butt 
overcome evyll with goodnes.” 


Tindale concludes his preface, which is very sensible and strik- 
ing, with beseeching the learned to “‘ consyder howe that he had 
no man to counterfet [he means copy] neither was holpe with 
Englishe of any that had interpreted the same or soche like 
things in the Scripture beforetime;”’ and he further beseeches 
them to “count it as a thing not having his full shape, but as it 
were born afore his time In tyme to come,” he adds, “ (if 
God have appointed us thereunto), we will give it his full shape : 
and put out, if aught be added superfluously, and add to, if aught 
be overseen through negligence: and will enforce to bring to com- 
pendiousness that which is now translated at the length, and to 
give light where it is required, and to seke in certain places more 
proper English.” 

I pass now to the Roman Catholic version of Scripture. For, 
as I have already intimated, there seem to me to be but about three, 
among the nine or ten different English Bibles, that demand to be 
looked at as distinct, original productions, characterized throughout 
by any thing that separates them from each other; and those are 
Wiclif’s, Tindale’s, and the Rhemish: the first a translation by a 
Protestant mind from a Catholic copy; the second a translation 


* Griesbach confirms this reading. 
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by a Protestant mind from the original; and the last a Romish 
obscuration of a Protestant version, by the superinducing upon it 
(to borrow its own grandiloquence) of Vulgate Latinism. Well 
ight old Fuller call the Rhemish Testament “‘a translation that 
needed to be translated.” In the Lord’s Prayer, the poor Catho- 
lic has to pray, ‘‘ Give us this day our supersubstantial bread.” 
We find no shew-bread in this version, but instead loaves of pro- 
position. Things are not explained, but ezplicated. Men are 
not filled, but replenished. A work is not finished, but conswm- 
mated. Whatever is done immediately is always done incon- 
tinent. Thoughts are cogitations. Long-suffering is called 
longanimity. Christ, instead of bringing life and immortality 
to light, is represented as illuminating life and incorruption: 
he is represented as having exinanited himself (emptied him- 
self) of his glory, when he came down to earth. The Passover 
is left under the word Pasch; and Timothy is directed to keep 
the holy depositum which had been committed to him. And 
this affectation of mystery and mock-majesty is only set off by an 
occasional expression which goes to the other extreme of boldness 
and vulgarity; as where, in the Apocalypse, the angel invites 
men to take of the water of life gratis. In some instances, it 
must be admitted, the Romanists, where they have deviated from 
their Protestant predecessors and cotemporaries in a plain case, 
have not been unfortunate; as where they take pains to say that 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness shall have their 
fill. Tn some instances their version is more correct than ours, as 
where they read, ‘‘ The meek shall possess the land,” which is the 
true rendering; and in several cases, presently to be noticed in 
the comparison, they differ favorably from our version, where the 
text bears upon interesting and important doctrine. 

A specimen or two will now be given from the Rhemish New 
Testament, of which, I fear, the barbarousness of the phraseo- 
logy will scarcely permit one to remember at once how they read 
in the King’s English : — 

1 Cor. v. 6—8. ‘Know you not that a little leaven corrupteth 
the whole paste? Purge the old leaven, that you may be a new 
paste, as you are azymes. For our Pasch, Christ, is immolated. 
Therefore let us feast, not in the old leaven, nor in the leaven of 
malice and wickedness, but in the azymes of sincerity and verity.” 

Ephes. iii. 8—11. “To me, the least of all the saints, is given 
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this grace among the Gentiles to evangelize the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. And to illuminate all men what is the dispensation of 
the Sacrament hidden from worlds in God, who created all things: 
that the manifold wisdom of God may be notified to the Princes 
and Potestates in the velestials by the Church, according to the 
prefinition of worlds which he made in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


These are fair specimens of the manner in which the Epistles 
are rendered. It must be admitted that the Gospels are less 
obscured; but even they are crowded and overlaid with hard and 
discouraging words. Had there been no Protestant version, this 
version would have been a great favor; but, had there been no 
Protestant version, this one would never have been made. And, 
even now, a Catholic would have to get a dispensation to read it. 

Having thus described the chief characteristics of each of the 
three independent and original versions of Scripture into English, 
and given specimens of each, I shall compare the various 
English versions and revisions in regard to particular passages, 
in such a way as to show you how the phenomena they present 
are fitted to throw light on the history of men, times, and things, 
and of Biblical interpretation. 

The changes which were made in the revision of his version by 
Tindale, and by the Geneva translators in the several successive 
editions of theirs, make it somewhat difficult to institute a fair 
comparison between the Reformed versions within any moderate 
limits. Tindale’s second edition, for the most part a great 
improvement upon the first, was the one adopted by Coverdale, 
Cromwell, and Cranmer, as the basis, and in fact as the substance 
of the New Testament, as it re-appears in the various editions that 
came out under their names or auspices. Coverdale having been 
so prominent in the preparation of all the versions of the sixteenth 
century, except that of the Bishops in the reign of Elizabeth, we 
should hardly expect any very great diversities among them. In 
the Epistles, however, it is observable that the Geneva Bible, 
when it came to be revised, was made to resemble that of the 
Bishops very much more than it had done originally. And it is 
rather remarkable, that that version, the work of men so much 
inclined to Puritanism or dissent from the established church of 
England, should have differed from the Tindale and Coverdale 
versions, in uniformly retaining the word church for congregation 
in the Epistles, while in the Gospels it uses the latter term. The 
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Geneva Bible seems to have set our translators the example, which 
they have so freely followed, and followed out, of inserting words 
of their own in italics to help out the sense of the original ; though 
even Wiclif and Tindale had occasionally inserted an explanatory 
word or phrase in brackets. 

A few examples, taken at random, will show the progress of 
language and usage, the progress of the English Bible towards 
literary finish, and, at the same time, its degeneracy in many 
respects, as regards correctness of reading. The multitude of 
angels that accompany the annunciation of Christ’s nativity ap- 
pear in Wiclif’s version as the heavenly knighthood, herying 
(that is magnifying) God; in the Tindale versions, they are called 
heavenly sowdiers (the word being spelt, more or less, in con- 
formity to the pronunciation) lauding God; in the Rhemish 
Testament, they are called the heavenly army ; and, in our ver- 
sion, the heavenly host. The last clause of the last verse of the 
6th of Matthew passes through the following transmutations: ‘It 
sufficeth to the day his own malice ;” ‘‘ Eche day’s trouble ys 
sufficient for the same silfe day ;”’ ‘“‘The day present hath ever 
enough of his own trouble;”’ ‘Sufficient unto the day is the tra- 
vaile thereof;’’ ‘‘ The day present hath ever enough to do with 
its own grief;”’ ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof; ” 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Peter’s injunction 
upon his fellow-elders, in the 5th chapter of his first epistle, Tin- 
dale renders, ‘‘ Nott as though ye were lordes over the parishes ;” 
the Catholic Testament has it, ‘‘ Not as overruling the clergy ;” 
and the Geneva version, and our own after it, take a sort of mid- 
dle ground : ‘‘ Not as being lords over God’s heritage. * 

I will now give some cases where the earlier versions, and even, 
sometimes especially and exclusively, Wiclif’s or Tindale’s, or 
the two, are more correct than ours. In the first chapter of 
John, Tindale’s, Cranmer’s, the Genevan, and the Bishops’, all 
use the pronoun if, instead of him, in speaking of the word of 
God; which is correct, and implies that the word was not a pre- 
existent person, but only a manifestation or expression of God, 
which, in these latter days, was personified in Christ. In the 


* To show the influence which men’s creed or system of religion will have 
on their translation of the Scriptures, I would mention, that the direction of 
Paul, “* Obey them that have the oversight of you,” is rendered by the Rhe- 
mish translators, ‘Obey your prelates!” 
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account of Stephen’s martyrdom, where the other and later trans- 
lations represent him as calling on God, and saying, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit,” inserting a word not in the original, and giv- 
ing occasion for the inference that Jesus and God were the same 
person, Wiclif’s, Tindale’s, Cranmer’s, and the Catholic give it 
more literally, invocating or calling on, and saying what follows. 
In that passage near the beginning of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where our translators imply the Deity of Christ by representing 
God the Father as addressing the Son, and saying, ‘‘ Thy throne, 
O God, is forever and ever,” Tindale comes nearer, if he does not 
intend; the true rendering, by giving it ‘‘ God thy seat shalbe 
for ever and ever,”’ making Christ’s throne to be founded on God, 
the rock of ages. Tindale would seem to be a strong Unitarian, 
where he translates, from Christ’s prayer to the Father, “that 
they might knowe the that only very God.” The Athanasian 
creed calls Christ himself very God of very God. In the much- 
vexed passage, beginning ‘‘ Great is the mystery of godliness: 
God was manifest in the flesh,” though, as it stands in our ver- 
sion, it proves no Trinity, Wiclif (and the Rhemish translators 
likewise) take the true ground so far as to reject the name of the 
Deity there as an interpolation, and render, “‘ Manifestly it is a 
great sacrament of piety which was shown in the flesh.” The 
words of Jesus, in Matt. xv. 5, not commonly understood in our 
translation, ‘‘ Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, It 
is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me, and 
honor not his father or’ his mother, he shall be free,’’ was evi- 
dently not understood by any of the earlier translators, till 
we get back to Coverdale, who renders it, “The thing that 
I should help thee withal is given unto God.” The cele- 
brated passage in John’s Epistle respecting the three witnesses, 
the Tindale version leaves in brackets, as a suspicious one. In 
that place of Paul’s Epistle to Timothy, so often quoted in sup- 
port of plenary inspiration, where the Geneva Bible and our own 
represent him as saying, that all scripture is inspired, inserting 
the is in italics, Wiclif, Tindale, and the Catholics agree in the 
rendering, ‘‘ All scripture inspired of God”’ or all God-inspired 
scripture (leaving the question open what it is) ‘is profitable” 
for the purposes mentioned. 

These examples might be multiplied to a considerable extent. 
The phenomenon and the phenomena of such a variety of trans- 
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lations have a manifold moral. They remind us, that the doctrine 
of the literal inspiration of the Scriptures could be of little use to 
us, were it true; unless every transcriber and every translator 
were inspired, as well as the first amanuenses of the Holy Spirit. 
They remind us also, that, while we are not to make a super- 
stitious account of the letter of Scripture, we are not to go to an 
opposite extreme, and be skeptical about the substance of that 
gospel which, as the apostle assures us, came not in word only, 
but in power. Thirdly, we see that all the versions have their 
blemishes as well as their beauties. Our common version has con- 
tinued now, for nearly two and a half centuries, to represent the 
Bible to the English mind. With all its errors and faults,* it 
admirably combines the point and power of its predecessors 
and models, with a grace, freedom, and harmony of movement, a 
literary finish, in short, altogether its own; and though it were 
desirable that a revision should be made of it, yet veneration for 
the good old English, and the natural attachment we feel for the 
phrase in which we learned to lisp the truth of revelation, plead 
against a new translation for public use. Our first and last feel- 
ing should be thankfully to acknowledge that Providence of God 
which has taken care, in the multiplication and transmission of 
manuscript and printed copies and translations of the Scriptures, 
that the people shall be safe from any long imposition as to their 
contents; and that spirit of God which has so inspired the souls 
of thé various writers, as to ensure them, essentially, the har- 
mony of truth. C. T. B. 

* The faults of King James’s version are numerous. Indeed it was not 
properly a new version, but a revision and reproduction of the old ones. 
They had not expected from the beginning, they said, that they should 
have need to make a wholly new translation, nor to make a bad one good; 
but to make a good one better, or rather to. make of many good ones one 
principal good one. This, as Miles Smith, the spokesman of the Commis- 
sioners, says in the preface, this was their endeavor, this their aim. But 
there is abundant evidence that they were greatly embarrassed by the rules 
and restrictions laid upon them. They had to steer, they say, between 
Popery and Independency. But they had to conform to many whims of 
their sovereign, in regard to episcopacy and witchcraft for instance; and par- 
ticularly, where there was any doubt, to go by the analogy of faith, which 
must have meant the established church’s faith or the king’s; at all events, 
not what old Tindale meant, when he said, “ Mark the plain and manifest 
places of the Scriptures, and in doubtful places se thou add no interpreta- 
tion contrary to them; but (as Paul sayth) let all be conformable and agree- 
ing to the faith.” 





MY MOTHER. 


My Mother! at that holy name 
Within my bosom there’s a gush 
Of feelings which no time can tame ; 
A feeling which for years of fame 

I would not, could not, crush. 


The world has thrown its trammels o’er 
A heart once void of guile; 

But one bright thing my memory 
Recalls, — my mother’s smile. 


Through foreign lands I wandered far, 
In search of fancied bliss ; 

But one thing spoke, my wanderings o’er : 
It was — my mother’s kiss. 


I slept; and when the morning broke 


Upon my native strand, 
A soft touch-o’er my forehead stole: 
It was — my mother’s hand. 


I wound the slippery paths with glee 
Of Pleasure’s witching dance ; 

But one thing stopped my wild career: 
It was — my mother’s glance. 


And oh! ’mid Pleasure’s rosiest bowers, 
*Midst mirth, the wild, the high, 

One sound arrested every thought: 
It was— my mother’s sigh. 


And if a future hour for me 
Reveals heaven’s purer air, 
I owe it to that pleading tone — 
Hush! —’tis my mother’s prayer. 
ARRITA. 
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WE ought to arrange our affairs with such care, that not only 
our own characters will not suffer, but that no survivor shall 
suffer from our negligence. This rule will apply not only to the 
regular adjustment of accounts, and to the settlement of difficul- 
ties between neighbors, but also to what relates to the order and 
spiritual improvement of a family. Order relates to the inner as 
well as to the outer man, One may bequeathe as great a curse 
to his administrator and friends, by leaving unruly children and 
an unreasonable widow, as by leaving illegible and unintelligible 
ledgers and unfiled papers. To give charge concerning thy 
house, it is requisite that there should be some method and 
arrangement in the affairs of the household, well known and un- 
derstood. Even the old will not attend to order, nor make a 
proper disposal of their effects, unless they have lived by rule, 
and given heed to the warnings of decay. Remember, likewise, 
that it is a duty incumbent on every one to keep his accounts 
adjusted, to avoid long-standing debts, and, by proper fore- 
thought, to prevent trouble and perplexity to survivors. In our 
country, every man should be taught book-keeping; and be 
able, by reference to his books, to know how he stands with the 
world. 

But, important as this duty is, I stop not to enlarge upon it at 
the present time; it being sufficient to observe, that, whenever 
a man finds himself inattentive to the state of his expenses, he 
ought to tremble, not only at the pecuniary ruin toward which 
he is hastening, but at the moral waste which is rapidly increasing 
in his own character. It is dishonest to be negligent; it is an 
abuse of God’s gifts not to know how they are spent. 

But let me turn from this view of the subject to another, — to 
the indoor regulations of a family. These, indeed, include the 
topic referred to; but they embrace many other particulars, — 
particulars which are regulated by the mother of a family. To 
her, in a great measure, is committed the ordering of the house- 
hold ; and many are the instances in which her care and prudence 
and labor and love have sustained a tottering house, and kept all 
the family together, and prevented the effects of the husband’s 
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idleness and inefficiency from reaching beyond himself. Honor 
to such a woman wherever found! Her children shall rise up, 
and call her blessed; and her husband, if he can do nothing more, 
ought to praise her in the gates. 

Woman’s empire is at home. Here she superintends the fur- 
niture, the food, the clothing, of the household. To her rules, in 
the care and preparation of these, must every member submit. 
“She riseth up, and giveth meat to her household. She perceiv- 
eth that her merchandise is good. She seeketh wool and flax, 
and worketh willingly with her hands. The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust her, so that he shall have no need of spoil.” 
Her occupation is well described in the familiar chapter of Pro- 
verbs, from which I have quoted; as is also her influence in 
keeping her hushand from temptation, and inciting him to cheer- 
ful industry by the thrift, the quiet, the system, she maintains at 
home. I confine my remarks to these virtues for the present. 
How many fathers have been cheered when ready to despond, 
how many have been deterred from waste and extravagance, how 
many have been encouraged to hold up their heads and maintain 
their respectability, by the patient toil, the self-denial, the quiet 
order of home ! 

If time permitted, I might cite instances — for New England is 
full of them — of the wives and mothers of prominent men, who by 
the practice of economy, or the laws which should govern a house- 
hold, have enabled their husbands to become what they are. Most 
certainly, a man must have more than ordinary ability, who can 
divert his attention from the indoor regulations of his family, 
when those duties are neglected by the presiding genius, or are 
performed in a lack-a-daisical, an unwilling, or an impatient 
spirit. 

Observe, therefore, wives and mothers, the importance of set- 
ting your houses in order. Its effect upon yourselves is worthy 
of consideration, as well as its influence on your husbands. I 
refer not to the ease and comfort which you will thus enjoy, nor 
to the respect which you will, by this means, secure from your 
children, — for no mother who is careful, systematic, and patient 
of labor can avoid obtaining the respect of her family, — but to the 
moral and spiritual improvement of your whole characters. 

The home which you entered in all the bright hopes of dawn- 
ing womanhood, when you had plighted your vows, and sacredly 
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promised to do what in you lay to promote the happiness of those 
beneath your roof, is your home for life. Here, with those about 
you, who are or who ought to be dearer than all others, you are 
to form your own character, to mature your virtues, to fit yourself 
for heaven. Here at your own firesides, by the little domestic 
duties which you are called daily to discharge, by the temper you 
cherish, by the wisdom and righteousness you exercise, are you 
preparing yourself for lasting bliss or lasting misery. Are these 
duties to be thought of little moment? Can they be neglected 
without breaking the vows you took upon yourself, when you 
entered into the relation you now hold? These daily tasks may 
seem grievous. It may appear hard to you to undergo. so much 
fatigue. They may seem trivial, unworthy a mind that might be 
intent on higher themes. It may appear a dreary prospect to see 
nothing before you’ but the same unvaried routine, on the same 
spot, with the same faces always before you. But I have named 
considerations which ought to weigh with you, and obviate these 
objections. 

I know well that family cares often hang heavily upon the 
spirits. A very little experience of life is sufficient to let any one 
know that a mother’s employments are arduous enough. But are 
they too much so? Are they more than God has given you 
ability to discharge with profit to yourself and to others? 
Think for whom they are performed. Think why you are 
called on to perform them. Is it hard to labor for those 
you love? Is it irksome to go over again and again the path 
which you know will lead to the comfort of you and yours? 
Is any duty trivial which promotes the welfare of your house? 
Or can you deem life thrown away, wasted in drudgery, if, by 
these wearing efforts of yours, you are training others to useful- 
ness, nerving the arm of industry, and setting an example of quiet 
thrift to your children? They will remember your days of wea- 
riness ; and the remembrance, while it rises up in their minds 
with grateful thoughts, will stimulate them in after-time to spend 
and be spent for the good of those most dear to them. 

Besides, inferior as you may deem your occupations, remember 
that they are not, or may not be regarded as, lower than those of 
your husband. All the business of life partakes of sameness. 
The unwearied sun is an emblem of man’s labor and duty. There 
is @ sameness in every life. But this very resemblance of day to 
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day is designed to make us perfect, to keep us from fickleness, 
and to make us attached to the persons and places about us. God 
has given variety enough in the seasons, in the different periods 
of life, in the events of his providence, to make us active and in- 
terested in the same scenes with which we have been long familiar. 
If we are dissatisfied, we may go where we will and do what we 
will, we shall be dissatisfied still. 

Who are the most discontented? the busy, or they who have 
nothing to do? Who are they that rail at their condition, and 
say that life is not worth the having? the actively virtuous, or the 
indolently wicked? Be assured that, if you look to the end pro- 
posed, you will not deem your work unworthy, or your labor in 
vain. What can be deemed more wearisome and unworthy an 
immortal spirit, in itself considered, than to pass day after day 
with a goose-quill between one’s fingers framing little figures on 
a sheet of paper?—or to be shut up in a printing-office from 
morn till night, your mind and hands intent on selecting the ds 
and bs from the case, and placing them in the composing-stick ? 
It is so with every employment and work of man. Every one 
regarded by itself, without reference to the object to be gained, 
appears trivial, a waste of strength and intellect. But God has 
mercifully revealed to us the end from the beginning. We are 
not compelled to exert ourselves, without knowing the beneficent 
object of our toil. This is reserved for inferior animals, who have 
only instinct to guide them. ‘The bee reflects not on the ob- 
ject of its labors ; for, having had the experience but of one season, 
or perhaps of one day, it knows not what that object is. So, 
too, other insects run the little cycle of their appointed tasks, and 
make provision for their own progeny, which they are never to 
see; as the moth collects food of a kind which it never uses for 
itself, as a provision for its young when in the transition-state.”” 
But how differently is man constituted! He makes use of no 
means, for which he does not foresee the end to be accomplished. 
He knows the meaning of his work. With this before him, he 
bears the toil, endures the pain, supported by the hope. In this 
view, no well-meant effort of body or of mind ought to be deemed 
servile. 

Especially should it not, when another consideration is borne 
in mind; which is this, — that every employment may be turned 
to profitable account. It is not the work, but it is the spirit with 
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which we work, that marks the day white or black. God looks 
at the heart ; he notes the dispositions you are strengthening when 
rising up to give meat to your household, or when mending a 
worn garment, as much as those you nourish when with your 
friends abroad, or when you meet them in the house of God. It 
is the temper you exhibit to the young and to the old, the senti- 
ments you espouse and give utterance to by the well and by 
the fire, which forms your character and modifies the character 
of the members of your family. Now, what does it matter 
whether you be at the wash-tub or in the drawing-room, provided 
you are laying the foundations of gentleness, firmness, prudence, 
and generosity? What will it avail in old age that you can 
recall days and months spent in idleness and waste, or, if you 
will, in pleasant visits and recreation, if these months have only 
strengthened pride, inattention, and disgust of needful industry ? 
What satisfaction will arise hereafter at the recollection of any 
period of existence which has not been rightly used? Is not 
every moment so used, which gives growth to good and enduring 
qualities? It is not what the hands handle, but it is what the . 
mind seizes upon and makes its own, that adds to the treasure in 
heaven. 

I make these remarks because I believe that they do not have 
the weight given them which belongs to them. That young 
mother whom natural affection and duty prompt to deny herself 
the recreations and amusements to which she had been used; who 
relinquishes, without a regret, the books which had been her 
delight, or the company with whom she had been familiar; and 
passes hour after hour in watching the motions and the wants of 
a little helpless being, that cannot express a thought, — is as cer- 
tainly educating her mind and heart, as when she was under the 
care of teachers, and reading the sayings of the wise. 

That careful one who goes about in one continued round of 
service, intent on the wants of every one, and negligent of none; 
uttering a word of friendly counsel to the young, and restoring 
order where it has been interrupted ; seeing that nothing is out of 
place, and no member of the family incommoded; that the appointed 
time and duty come together, and that within her dwelling there 
is an approach toward that majestic regularity that rules through 
nature ; a regularity which is as quiet as it is beautiful, bringing 
forth the moral plants, the fruits of good living, as the ornaments 
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of her meek and self-denying spirit, — is as full of good works as 
any Dorcas that ever lived. Her prayers and her alms come up 
as a memorial before God. Her daily patience under little but 
ever-recurring trials are remembered. Her steadfast adherence 
to rectitude in family government is registered ; her faith in love 
and kindness recorded by One who never disregardeth the least 
of his works, and who deemeth it not beneath his notice to feed 
the young raven or provide for the sparrow’s wants. 

Are the lives and well-being of God’s creatures, even the tiniest 
insect on the coral reef in the desert-ocean, unworthy the Crea- 
tor’s attention? and shall any of the human family regard any 
exercise of power bestowed unworthily employed, when it is con- 
ducing to its own and others’ improvement ? 

If your labor, wives and daughters, were to manufacture rum, 
or to sell human beings on the block, or to slay them by the 
sword, — then indeed you might repine at your lot, as degrading, 
as bowing down body and spirit to the dust. But when its object 
is beneficent; when by it you are surrounding home with all that 
endears it to the mind and heart; when you thus render it the 
sanctuary of Christian graces, the type and symbol of heaven, — 
how can you deem any task onerous, or any effort painful ? 

Allow me to offer another suggestion. When and where can 
you prepare yourselves for happiness, if not within your own 
houses? Here you are to spend the most, by far the larger 
portion, of your lives. The trifles, as you may esteem them, of 
the passing hour; the words and thoughts and dispositions which 
go forth with the occasion, are the character, —the character 
which you have formed and are maturing at home. Within the 
limits of your own threshold are unfolding the germs of your fu- 
ture joy or woe, your future home. Here peace may dwell; here 
an angel may be; and here may live and thrive kindred spirits, that 
from their far-off homes, in earth or heaven, may look back, and 
bless the fostering care of the ministering one that guided their 
infant steps, and taught their lisping tongues their first prayers, 
their first offerings of love to God. Where on earth else do you 
come so near to your Father? Where else compose your spirits 
under affliction ? Where else do you hope to meet with death? 

Should not that place of all others show proof of your order 
and love, the place where you are to abide for time, where you 
are making your heaven? Certainly, if there be a spot on the 
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globe where your virtues will be cherished, where your spirit 
may abide, resting trustingly in the hearts of those over whom 
you kept vigils, it is in the home you have given charge con- 
cerning. 

In the bosom of your own family, that family which has received 
its character from you, your memory will be cherished, your 
counsels remembered, your daily example recalled. By those 
for whom you have labored, and with whom you have passed your 
life, will your epitaph be written and your character embalmed. 
Yes, home will still keep you, and there you will yet live. How 
much more noble a monument than one, ina cold churchyard, of 
marble! How much more endearing a tribute than a newspaper 
paragraph, with loud-sounding, empty words, or even a true 
character spread out to the vulgar gaze, is reared in the hearts 
of those who have grown by your care, and been led to heaven 
by your walk, your life! 

Christian women, connect the object with the means, and you 
will not despise your lot, nor your accustomed routine. It is as 
important as that of any human being. It will reward, with . 
Heaven’s choicest favor, them who are truly faithful in it. 

Remember the first requisite, — order ; that a man’s foes be not 
those of his own house. 

Remember the second, —a willing mind; that a cheerful spirit, 
like a sweet perfume, may be diffused. 

Remember the third, —a patient continuance in well-doing; 
though what you do be not sounded aloud, and your feet abide in 
the house. Seek for these, and you will avoid one source of dis- 
content and repining, which arises from over-exertion, from doing 
more in one day than belongs to the day. You will have peace, 
even though a fire may rage. You will have satisfaction, though 
no wealth may be yours. You will have the calm retrospect of 
a life spent for God; a life, as another beautifully expresses it, 
inlaid with the thoughts of angels, and wrought about with the 
signs and marks of heaven. 

Is this not worth living for, even though your dwelling be 
lowly, and your name never heard beyond its threshold ? 

God grant that we may all cultivate those never-dying graces, 
which look not abroad for admiration, but draw all hearts home ! 

W. A. W. 
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CoMBINATION, mutual assistance, is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human life and progress. The institution of the family, 
with its blessed influences, the strong and tender ties of attach- 
ment between parents and children, and brothers and sisters, create, 
by a beautiful necessity, intimacies and communions, conversations, 
united services and labors, of the most momentous and delightful 
character. How our hearts have burned within us, while enjoying 
the instructions and sympathies of home! What a start has been 
given to the hidden affections and the noble aspirations of our 
souls, by the free outpourings of heart to heart around the familiar 
fireside! The institution of the family, with its various functions, 
is obviously intended to quicken and mould, to educate and disci- 
pline, the faculties of human nature, and to fit the young for the 
duties of subsequent life. 

The benefits of a pious and faithful, a true and Christian inter- 
course of parents with children, and the incalculable evils of hay- 
ing no proper training in childhood, have been so eloquently set 
forth by others, that I have only to say here that the quickening 
and fostering influence of the family intercourse is indispensable to 
a true human development; so that without it a decay and death 
of the best parts of our nature may be fearfully looked for. 

In the next place, the school and the church exert* a wonderful 
power upon our souls, to keep them fired with a true ambition, 
and to prevent our relapsing into an indolent life. It is plainly a 
part of the Divine wisdom that mankind should come to maturity 
of spiritual manhood, not by direct inspiration, and by separate, 
unassisted struggles, but by the transmission of light and life from 
father to son, from teacher to scholar, from the preacher to the 
people; and who can calculate the indebtedness of our present 
generation to the foresight of our forefathers thus to meet the 
demands of human nature, at the very outset, with just the assist- 
ance most needed to save the nation from ignorance and atheism ? 

Without the stimulating incitements of pulpits, school-houses, 
academies, and colleges, the capacities of most men would lie dor- 
mant, or be prostituted to base purposes. Without the voice of 
the teacher, and of the emulous companions in the school-room, the 
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majority of the young would lay aside their books. Without 
the weekly intercourse of the preacher with the people, the living 
and the restraining influences of the gospel would be lost. That 
community is in the best condition where a healthy and steady 
intercourse is kept up between the more and the less enlightened of 
the population. What has been said of the direct intercourse and 
action of mind with mind in the family, the school, and the church, 
may be also said of the indirect intercourse of occasional public 
meetings for various purposes, and of neighbors with each other 
in social visiting. The same elementary law of society makes it 
necessary, for the vigorous play of all our faculties, to have social 
intercourse with townspeople and acquaintance. Many commu- 
nities are suffering inconceivably for want of a better and more 
cordial acquaintance one with another. Confined almost wholly 
to the narrow circuit of their domestic scenes, their minds are 
narrow and empty. 

If the basis of my argument is sound, and if God ordained from 
the very beginning that the voice of love should awaken the hearts 
of fellow-men, and call the dead to life; if the felt need of encou- 
ragement and co-operation is almost universal; if society, rather 
than solitude, is the healthy and salutary state of man, — then 
how the baser sort of families must be pining and wasting for 
want of realizing this Christian idea of society ! 

The calm, unexaggerated state of the case is, that the vast 
majority of our citizens are occupied wholly with something of 
less importance than spiritual growth and the improvement of the 
moral condition of the world, or else are pining for want of some- 
thing todo. There is a universal weeping of the heart and the 
intellect of our land for the bread adapted by Heaven to their 
wants. What is the difficulty? and how can it be remedied ? 

It would not be so, if as much pains were taken by the public 
to give mental occupation and direction to the adult as to the 
young. ‘There are thousands in our land who would awake from 
their lethargic state, if social influence and intercourse could 
lend their potent aid to get them interested in worthy studies. 
I am aware that the prevalent ideas of an easy, fashionable life, 
and of getting gain, must be eradicated before people will enter 
upon social arrangements for improvement in morals and intelli- 
gence; but, if the dead cannot make the dead alive, let the alive 
begin the work, and a rich recompense would await them. 
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And cannot this quickening intercourse be carried on with- 
out leaving our present settlements, and associating ourselves in 
so-called communities? I see no practical objection to having 
every town-district organized, by the spirit of wisdom and love, 
into a community bent upon mutual incitement and assistance 
in intellectual and religious attainment; meeting as often as they 
please, in a convenient building, for stady, music, recitations, 
reading, or recreation. How beautiful and Christ-like would be 
such intercourse in the district meeting-house, where rich and 
poor, cultivated and uncultivated, would meet together, and devise 
ways and means to stimulate the sluggish intellect and refine 
the vulgar taste ! 

Are the moral and spiritual teachers of the people exempt from 
the need of mutual sympathy and assistance? Is the minister 
so continually under the inspiration of God and Christ that he 
needs no spur to fidelity, no incitement to self-culture, no hints 
from his brethren? Is each minister so occupied with high 
things, so diligent in serving God, that his enthusiasm never flags, 
his time never hangs heavy, his face never loses its expression of 
devout hope? Do not the prophets themselves need to meet 
together to be confirmed and encouraged, and to realize more 
than ever the presence of Christ in the midst of them ? 

I maintain that ministerial intercourse may and should supply 
us with the very stimulus which society around us so much needs. 
We are, as much as other men, in danger of losing our first 
love for study and truth; and we ought most eagerly to embrace 
any assistance which might prevent the running to waste of the 
powers within us, and of the time which hurries us off the stage 
of present opportunities. We ought to meet as scholars of 
Christ and inquirers of truth. 

We call country ministers, servants of all work; and there is 
great danger that we shall do a little at every thing, and nothing 
enduring anywhere. It is pleasant to flatter ourselves that we 
are not losing ground by the influence of the parish upon us;; 
but, in nine cases out of ten, ministers decline rather than increase 
in mental vigor and research, after leaving the atmosphere of 
a student’s life. 

I know there are exceptions to this general rule. It is grand 
to think of the few in every age born to be light and life to 
the world in spite of circumstances, in no way affected by the low 
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tone of intelligence, morals, or spirituality around them. Such an 
one, perhaps, is the celebrated Dr. Olin, of the Methodist Univer- 
sity, in Middletown, Connecticut, who was once a tin-pedler, and 
most unfavorably situated, by denominational and social tendencies, 
for a life of earnest culture and burning zeal for Christ: but it was 
in him to be a devotee at the shrine of many-sided truth, and to 
be a living spring of noble impulses to the young men of his per- 
suasion; and, in the unassisted intensity of his own thirst for 
spiritual and mental progress, he surmounted all difficulties, and 
now stands high in his command of the hearts of men. 

The majority of ministers are in imminent peril of falling short 
of their capacities, by contact with their inferiors in point of cul- 
ture. Hence the urgent need of systematic appliances to arouse 
the indifferent, to shame the unfaithful, and to animate the humble. 
All this is effected, not by direct admonition, but by the persua- 
sive language, louder than words, conveyed by facts presented 
from mouth to mouth; by actual pulpit performances ; by exhorta- 
tions in each other’s presence to the worshipping assembly; and 
by critical essays and remarks in private. 

We say not much to one another, probably not enough, about 
our pastoral walks and our public services at home ; but they are 
weighing upon or filling our minds almost all the time, and they 
are the invisible, but very substantial, basis of all our sympathies 
and conversations. 

If any class of men need intercourse, fellowship, instruction, it 
is the clergy, to whom are entrusted such exalted responsibilities 
and such delicate duties; and, instead of diminishing, we ought 
rather to increase, an intimate and hearty intercourse one with 
another. Say what we may about the duty of conversation, 
which tends to edifying and inspiring the soul, it does not come 
so easily or fully at our ordinary interviews as at these semi- 
formal meetings, where a demand is naturally made upon the 
deepest and best convictions ; and where we are constrained, by 
the voice and sentiments of those who speak before us, to unbo- 
som our religious experiences or opinions with a similar freedom 
and simplicity. 

If the church, as such, ought to improve their facilities for 
growth in piety and good morals, and for benevolent operations, a 
fortiori ought a combination of ministers of the gospel to aim at 
beneficent co-operation, and to seek a larger outpouring of the 
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fervent spirit of Christ upon their own hearts and the church 
universal. They meet each other as pledged and experimental 
workmen in the Lord’s vineyard ; and are, therefore, in a fit con- 
dition to appreciate and to advance any movement or scheme for 
bettering the condition of men. 

From time immemorial, the custom of occasional exchanges of 
pulpit-labors has prevailed among clergymen of the same faith. 
Such exchanges have some tendency to promote ministerial fel- 
lowship. They also tend to unite more closely the churches, by 
making them acquainted with each other’s ministers. They 
afford to the different congregations the benefit of a diversity of 
gifts; one minister supplying the defects of another, and saying 
what the other omits. They afford a relief to ministers, and, 
more especially to young ministers, in the laborious task of pre- 
paring sermons. 

I presume that, on the question of frequency, a great variety 
of opinions may exist. Parishes that have able and popular 
preachers think that it is no benefit to them to hear other minis- 
ters at all; while other parishes, which have ordinary preachers, 
would be delighted, no doubt, to have exchanges every other Sun- 
day or oftener. Some ministers, again, are either too feeble to write 
new sermons every week, or are of the opinion that good sermons 
cannot be produced in such rapid succession for weeks at a time; 
and they accordingly would think it a great evil to preach four or 
five Sundays in succession, and impracticable to make worthy 
preparations for the pulpit for that uninterrupted period. 

The evils of frequent exchanges are not so great, either to 
people or ministers, as they would be were there more systematic 
and regular instruction from the pulpit. It would be mischievous 
to have schoolmasters or college-professors exchange their labors, 
whenever they felt like it; for their classes would suffer by the 
interruption to their regular lessons, and to the logical order of 
their attainments; and so, if ministers were also theological pro- 
fessors, and regarded their congregations as students, they would 
certainly wish to preach a course of some twenty or twenty-four 
lectures in succession, to keep the minds of their hearers fixed 
and established upon the subjects treated. But how desultory 
and unconnected, how unsystematic, our preaching is! It may 
be very good and interesting; it may involve the great principles 
of the gospel; but, after a ministry of twenty years, as it is now 
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conducted, I doubt whether a congregation has received clearly 
defined views of our theology or of the distinctive points of the 
gospel. If, then, each man’s preaching at home is of a miscel- 
laneous character, it is no serious break or interference to have 
him exchange every other Sunday. The most that preaching, as 
a general thing, effects is an exaltation of the hearers, at the 
time, in their religious conceptions and feelings. They are under 
the influence of a kind of moral galvanism, and are charged for 
the time with electricity; but, as to receiving a connected and 
thorough biblical and religious education from the pulpit, they do 
no such thing. The chief action of the pulpit now upon hearers 
is in the region of the moral sentiments, what the influence of a 
good concert or drama is in the region of taste. Under such cir- 
cumstances, exchanges are no great detriment to the congregation, 
though they may be to the preacher. If almost any minister 
will run over the subjects of his sermons for the last year, he will 
see how perfectly unconnected they were. We preach sermons, 
perhaps, one after the other, on depravity, prevention better than 
cure, prerequisites for a religious life, happiness, future life, legis- 
lation, on supporting worship, patriotism, slavery, unchangeable- 
ness of God, object of life, beauty of childhood, deliverance from 
evil, spiritual husbandry, God’s judgments, the commandments, 
the bible, overcoming the world, death-penalty, benevolence, for- 
giveness, &c. &c.; and all may be impressive sermons, all may 
have taxed our hearts and minds, and been received favorably and 
profitably by our people; but how miscellaneous, how mixed, how 
unlike the school-room and the discipline of the university! When 
we shall take hold in earnest, and see to it that our people are 
informed on Bible doctrines and duties, on the written and the 
unwritten word, then it will be quite a question about the fre- 
quency of our exchanges ; then, perhaps, we shall preach at home 
twelve Sundays, and then repeat our twelve sermons in a bro- 
ther’s pulpit, so as to preserve a logical order of ideas in the 
minds of the people. Until this day of thorough religious educa- 
tion, we must seriously consider whether we are doing the work 
of thorough religious and moral instruction to our people, and 
whether we preach Sundays enough in succession to feel that our 
people belong to our especial charge, and are obtaining a full 
draught of the waters of life. 

However humble the genius or limited the acquisitions of some 
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preachers, there may be something about them calculated to meet 
the wants and satisfy the hearts of certain classes to be found in 
all our congregations; and such need to be fed with food conve- 
nient for them, as much as the other parts of the congregation. 
Religious impressions are so mysteriously conveyed by apparently 
the most insignificant medium, that it is highly just and proper 
to give all a chance to hear the word of God preached by differ- 
ent ministers, so that, peradventure, all may be converted and 
edified. A minister may be very much liked by his people, and 
yet not succeed in reaching the hearts of all his hearers. Some 
of his brother-ministers may have the happiness of awakening 
and maintaining a religious spirit in his society. 

Another benefit of exchanges is, that ‘‘in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word is established.” In all of our 
societies, there are some inclined to a speculative turn of mind, 
if not to scepticism and infidelity; there are others that are 
used to oft-repeated expressions, which go in at one ear and 
out of the other, without even making a short call. That the 
gospel, however, is not a cunningly devised fable; that it is not 
like sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, must be manifest to 
every man of reflection, after hearing such unaffected and unani- 
mous testimonies from a great variety of preachers, brought to 
him by the system of exchanges. 

Something obviously may be said of the freedom and relief it 
gives to an anxious mind to know, that, for a whole week, no 
thought nor labor is to be expended upon searching for a subject 
and writing a sermon for the next Sunday. But it is not cessa- 
tion, so much as agreeable change of mental toil, which the faithful 
student needs; and I doubt much whether any of us would 
require a week’s respite from the composition of sermons, if our 
habits of study and writing were what they should be. It is 
wonderful what may be brought forth by devoting regularly and 
perseveringly only three hours of every morning to the occupa- 
tions of the study. 

I pass by this reason for exchanging, and will now allude to 
the spiritual communion enjoyed and promoted by exchanges, 
While in each other’s pulpits, our devotions are warmed with a 
holier fervor, as we pray for each other’s fidelity and success. 
Before our minds, in rapid succession, pass the images of faithful 
servants of Christ now in heaven; and we seem to see with new 
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vividness the whole range and function of the Christian ministry 
of reconciliation. The hopes and fears, the toils and trials, the 
dignity of the sacred office, the promised assistance of Heaven, the 
glorious results of faithful preaching and visiting, are all called 
to our mind when we ask God’s blessing upon a brother in the 
ministry ; and is not such holding of each other in the arms of 
faith and love and prayer before the mercy-seat of God a bond of 
sympathy and attachment, which binds us not only to one another, 
but to the truth and the gospel, ‘to Christ and duty? It is only 
the laborer who works with all his might, week after week and 
sabbath after sabbath, among his own people, who can enter with 
all his heart into communion with the work of the ministry, and 
with the deepest wants of his brethren, when he preaches and 
prays for others. It is only he who improves very diligently the 
term-time who enjoys with a full heart the vacation. 

The next head under which I propose to consider the subject 
of ministerial intercourse is that of private interviews. What 
solace to official life it is to sit with companions and associates, 
and repose with confidence upon their sympathy and apprecia- ~ 
tion! Ministers are human beings, possessing as many elements 
of human nature as other men; and their pastime should be, not 
with their people, but with each other. Especially in our deno- 
mination, now so small that each minister knows the names and 
faces and characters of almost all the rest, social, private inter- 
views are full of zest and profit. The biographer of Channing 
says, ‘He talked often better than he wrote, for he allowed him- 
self more freedom; and the quickening touch of another spirit, 
especially of a youthful one, awoke whole crowds of bril- 
liant thoughts, which lay entranced in the palace-halls of his 
memory.”’ 

Dr. Gannett, in his lecture upon Conversation, has portrayed, 
with living power and beauty, the peculiar exaltation of mind and 
heart produced by a spirited conversation ; and we may all bear 
witness to the fact, that our hearts frequently do burn with 
unwonted fervor while our companions or our superiors are 
talking with us. 

The Rev. Henry Giles has a brilliant discourse upon Con- 
tempt: its rebukes might well fall upon any of the clergy who 
despise the little ones that believe in and who preach the Lord 
Jesus. Ambition, pride, coldness, and disdain are peculiarly 
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offensive and loathsome in those who preach in the name of him 
who was meek and lowly in spirit. We are all, if not guilty of 
this sin, liable to its insidious attacks; and woe to the church of 
Christ, just so far as any are infected by it! 

The last point I propose to treat is the intercourse between 
ministers of,different denominations. Dr. Enoch Pond, Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary in Bangor, says, that “the 
Trinity, the atonement, the entire depravity of the natural man, 
regeneration by the special operations of the Holy Spirit, justi- 
fication by faith, and eternal punishment, are essential truths of 
the gospel; and that bodies rejecting these doctrines, or a con- 
siderable part of them, are not Christian churches, nor are their 
pastors Christian ministers. Such churches and pastors,” he 
says, ‘‘may truly be said to have made shipwreck of the faith. 
They hold and teach another gospel. To a religious teacher of 
this stamp, by whatever name he may choose to call himself, the 
faithful pastor cannot open his pulpit. ‘To such an one he can- 
not say, ‘God-speed;’ for he who biddeth him God-speed is 
partaker of his evil deeds.” 

This was published in 1844; and, if it is the approved senti- 
ment of our orthodox societies now, we can see that we have it in 
our power to think much better of them than they do of us; and 
to take a higher view of the advantages of intercourse with them. 
Without impatience, we may reasonably expect a time to come 
when so-called Evangelicals will agree with us, that truth has 
many phases to men’s minds, and that errors are very equally 
and impartially divided among men; and that a good-tempered 
investigation of truth and mutual respect, with a corresponding 
intercourse, will be productive of great good to the cause of 
Christ and of human progress. We wish not to urge exchanges 
of pulpits ; but what we should do is, if possible, to bring about 
a more decided co-operation of all ministers in moral and intel- 
lectual movements for the improvement of our respective towns. 

It is a crying evil, that men living a few rods apart should be 
denied each other’s society, when there are so many points of 
common interest. Like-minded people ought to join their forces 
for moral purposes, especially when like-minded men are banded 
together, without scruple, for evil purposes. Theological suspi- 
cion is keeping men apart, who are fitted for each other’s society, 
and who ought to be associated for civilizing the community in 
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which they live. Suppose that an invitation should be posted up 
in our various towns for the inhabitants to meet together to devise 
ways and means of improving the physical, intellectual, and moral 
condition of the people. Could not the three, four, or five 
ministers of each town find thought enough and work enough 
on this subject to occupy their time together once oy twice every 
week ? 

Were there a more true and vivid conception of the present 
evils of society, were there a more enlightened love of our fellow- 
men, the various ministers and professors of religion of every 
name would join in a more business-like and efficient manner in 
exploring our waste places and dreary homes, and faint not nor 
stay till every family in our community were cared for with 
solicitous proofs of friendship and love. 

Our ideal of a Christian community, and of a liberal and com- 
prehensive appreciation of religious truth, ought never to grow 
dim. Warmly and perseveringly ought we to hope for and expect 
the day when the Lord’s prayer will be answered, that the world 
may know and realize and confess that he was the great Saviour, 
sent for the highest good of all. This prayer will not be answered 
till all schism in the church universal shall be healed; and all 
ministers of every name shall unhesitatingly esteem each other, on 
the ground of enthusiastic piety and philanthropy, and be joint 
teachers of the people, so that a fair and full presentation of 
divine truth may be made to all men. 

It is a good thing to meet our brethren of other names in the 
lyceum-debate and in the temperance-meeting, and other public 
occasions. It is well to join with them in offices of trust. It 
would be well to exchange periodicals with each other, that the 
efforts of the best minds of different denominations may be familiar 
to all parties. In fact, whatever subject in literature, science, or 
theology, in philanthropy, education, or morality, can be made a 
point of common interest, would be a good incentive for ministers 
in the same town to meet familiarly in each other’s studies, and 
unreservedly share each other’s fellowship. Any thing that will 
prevent our minds from going to sleep, and our hearts from losing 
their interest in intellectual, spiritual, and Christian movements, 
ought to be eagerly embraced as our best auxiliary. If conver- 
sation with our companions has a tendency to excite and renew, 
to cherish and increase, our enthusiasm in worthy pursuits, then 
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ought we most conscientiously and heartily to avail ourselves of 
it. If ministerial intercourse is adapted to mutual inspiration 
and encouragement in an active life, then are its claims vindi- 
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COME THERE NOT ANGELS? 


WHEN night’s deep shadow 
Falls on the earth, 
When the heart shunneth 
Revel and mirth, 
When all its sorrows 
Spurn our control, — 
Come there not angels 
To comfort the soul ? 


When the poor, weary one 
Longs for a rest, 
When the tried spirit 
Sin hath oppressed, 
When the soul seeketh 
Pure, lasting love, — 
Come there not angels 
To guide it above? 


When o’er a dear one’s 
Death-stricken head 
Bows the pale mourner 
Till life hath fled, 
When from the body 
Is the soul riven, — 
Come there not angels 
To bear it to heaven ? 
Prairie Bird. 





THE PROBABLE CHARACTER OF EXISTENCE 
IN HEAVEN. 


A SERMON, BY REV. JOHN B. WILLARD. 


Marr. v. 12. — “ For great is your reward in heaven.” 
e 


Tr is a fact, well known to readers of the Gospels, that Jesus has 
told us but little of the mode of existence in heaven. To many 
this fact seems strange; to many it is a source of sadness and dis- 
satisfaction. Were Jesus still among us, how many there are 
who would be eagerly inquiring with regard to the particulars 
and details of the immortal home! How many there are who 
would be eagerly asking, ‘‘ What are the sights, the sounds, the 
thoughts, the feelings, the emotions, of love and friendship, — all 
the gratifications of our nature, that render glad the life beyond 
the grave ?”’ Perhaps we should get no more definite informa- 
tion about them than we have now. All perhaps would be left © 
as it now is, half a darkness and a mystery, to exercise our faith, 
and to stimulate to a deeper study of the oracles of God; left as 
it now is, that we may have an additional incentive to do the will 
of God, in order thus to learn of this most glorious doctrine. 
Mine, of course, is not 


“the hand 
“To unveil the glories of the spirit-land.” 


But, after the eager longings which Christian hearts have felt to 
know of heaven, it cannot be doing unwisely to undertake to 
consider what may be the character of the delights among which 
the Christian yet hopes to dwell. It cannot but do us good to 
have our efforts for righteousness stimulated, and our self-denial 
encouraged, by a consideration of that final reward which is to 
follow these efforts, this self-denial. 

There can be no doubt that much harm has hitherto been done 
among mankind by ill-regulated struggles of unchastened imagi- 
nations to picture the state of the blessed. Much of this harm 
has arisen from a too close imitation of the bold Orientalisms 
which are to be found in the book of Revelations. Those parts 
of the Apocalypse which seem to relate to earthly matters have 
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been very dark to every generation that has lived since they were 
written; and, of course, those parts which relate to things unseen 
and eternal have proved darker still. It is in the character of a 
vision presented to a man who had passed very much of his life 
among an Eastern people, with whom expressions symbolical of 
happiness, as well as of every other state of the mind, would 
often be altogether different from what they are with us. It was, 
for instance, very common among them to represent the highest 
enjoyment of earthly men as arising from the privilege of looking 
upon the face of a sovereign. Of course, with our customs and 
education, such a symbol of happiness would never be in our 
minds, unless we took it from some foreign source. But, in the 
Eastern writings, there are to be found expressions, denoting the 
highest ecstasy, drawn from this one Eastern form of thought. 
And very unwisely have men taken this figurative expression in 
a literal sense, and tried to make us, who have only the subdued 
imaginations of a far different land, receive it as a literal state- 
ment of what is to be almost all the enjoyment of heaven. Far 
be it from me to say, that the joy of seeing God will not be 
beyond the highest joys of which we have now any conception. 
I have no doubt that it will; but the bare statement of the idea, 
of which I am now speaking, we may press too far. Farther: in 
those Eastern lands, in which John lived before he wrote the 
Apocalypse, men were accustomed to a vegetation, whose luxuri- 
ance — to a sky and rivers and seas, whose brilliancy — far outdo 
any thing of a like kind that we have ever seen. When, therefore, 
they undertook to describe a world whose splendors far surpass 
the splendors they had seen in this, they used imagery and 
figures, which, although gorgeous to us, are not in the highest 
degree pleasing and agreeable. We read of the presence of pave- 
ments of gold, of seas like glass, of dazzling multitudes of pre- 
cious stones, of strangely-formed animals and trees. And, to 
most readers, I think, the presence of those unwonted objects, 
and the absence of others, which we are accustomed to see and to 
love, must be equally inconsistent with bliss. We read, too, of 
spirits in perpetual adoration, continually casting down crowns in 
the dust, and unceasingly crying, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy Lord God 
Almighty.” Now, the thought of unceasing occupations like 
these, as applied to himself, can convey no pleasure to the mind 
of any spiritual reader. Let me not be understood as speaking 
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of these representations as they appeared to the mind of John. 
They were made by a spirit which had for years dwelt nearer 
to God, and known him better than ours in their most exalted 
moments. .All I wish to say is, that these representations are 
altogether figurative; and their significance depends on the social 
and intellectual condition of the reader. 

Since the time of John, others have been in the habit of repre- 
senting heaven as a delightful place in many ways; and some of 
those ways are strange enough. One writer, a man of sense too, 
in one of the hymns we use, speaks of there being in heaven 
‘Can ever-blazing noon.” A blazing noon is hardly the most 
delightful of images to one who has seen a summer moonlight, a 
June morning, or a September sunset. 

Very many people seem to have thought that our only employ- 
ment in heaven would be in music. There have been some 
natures to whom this idea of an exclusively musical heaven may 
have afforded no little happiness. But there are many others, 
whose enjoyment of music not being so keen as theirs, that would 
thus form but a poor estimate of heaven, because this tradi- 
tionary music-idea has been impressed upon their minds as 
heaven’s chief pleasure. Such theories of a future life are not 
only unfounded in reason, but equally unfounded as to revela- 
tion. 

We learn from the Scriptures, that heaven is a place in which 
the good, after they shall have left this world, will find a degree 
of happiness, of which they can have no full conception here; 
and this happiness is to last for ever. But, although we inhabi- 
tants of earth can have no full conception of the degree of 
happiness that obtains in heaven, still the Scriptures afford us 
facts enough with regard to it to enable us to form a definite 
opinion as to its character. They speak of men as hearing and 
seeing in heaven. Now, if we carry with us to heaven the two 
powers of sight and hearing, why do we not carry with us all the 
other powers that we have here? The word of God does by no 
means assert that the other powers are not carried with us. And 
sight and hearing are surely not so much nobler than the other 
powers we have as to lead us to suppose that they alone accom- 
pany us to “‘the better land.”” That some parts of our natures 
allied us to God, while others allied us only to the brutes, has been 
a popular doctrine. The advance of knowledge is in a fair way 
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to put that belief from among us, — the belief that any power our 
pure and loving Father has given us is too base and grovelling to 
endure for ever. But yet the notion has been with us long 
enough to lead many to suppose that many of those sympathies 
and feelings which have given them some of their highest plea- 
sures here were to be wholly debarred from them hereafter. 
This system of philosophy has no groundwork in revelation, 
when that is studied aright. After God had made man, he pro- 
nounced that work good. After man fell, no powers were added 
to the fallen, by which addition he would be rendered unworthy 
of Paradise. 

The system of philosophy to which I have just referred, by a 
needlessly stern interpretation of a certain passage of Scripture, 
would shut out from heaven all those domestic affections that are 
prized so highly here. On an occasion, with the record of which 
I hope you are all familiar, Jesus said to the Sadducees, ‘‘ Do 
ye not therefore err, because ye know not the Scriptures, neither 
the power of God? For, when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels which are in heaven.” When Jesus said this, he was 
arguing with the Sadducees concerning the resurrection. Inci- 
dentally, in that discussion, arose a consideration of a very peculiar 
and arbitrary rule of the Jewish law with regard to marriage. 
Touching the point thus raised, Jesus uses the words that I have 
just quoted. He denies the existence in heaven of a positive in- 
stitution that must be rigidly kept in existence on earth, because 
men are not on the earth ‘‘as are the angels which are in heaven.” 
He denies that one earthly institution has a place in heaven. For 
that, who need be troubled? The restraints that law imposes here 
we may hope that a harmoniously developed and employed nature 
imposes there. But many have well been troubled with the belief, 
that domestic happiness, denied or broken here, found no place 
there. They have thought that Jesus so taught. Is their belief 
an inevitable deduction from his words ? 

Heaven was meant to be a happy abiding-place for man, en- 
dowed with all the faculties he is endowed with here. My reasons 
for thinking so I find in the Bible. I learn there, that, with the ex- 
ception of being better, Enoch was like other men upon the earth ; 
but the Bible gives me to understand that Enoch, with the soul, 
the mind, and the body that he possessed while here, was trans- 
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lated to heaven. But the account of Enoch is not the only one 
for my purpose to be found in the Old Testament. In that 
splendid narrative to be found in the Second Book of Kings, 
when I read of the translation of Elijah, am I given to under- 
stand, that, when all that was known of him here seemed to be 
taken at once into heaven, those feelings, passions, and senses 
which made this earth pleasing to him could not all find scope in 
Paradise? What part of Elijah’s soul went up? Was it the 
half, or the third, or the hundredth part? Or was it rather 
Elijah, as Elisha knew him and as Elisha loved him, with all the 
affections that could make happy a home and a neighborhood, and 
all the energies that could make a world better? Truly, when 
most people tell us what they think of heaven, we may well feel 
moved to say with the Saviour, ‘‘ Do ye not therefore err, because 
ye know not the Scriptures, neither the power of God?” In the 
seventeenth chapter of St. Matthew is recorded one of the most 
stupendous, and yet one of the most soul-gladdening, transactions 
of which this world was ever the scene. I allude to that most 
magnificent miracle, the Transfiguration. Now, when, upon the 
top of Tabor or Hermon, Peter and James and John saw Moses 
and Elias, did they merely look upon spiritual abstractions, or did 
they see the identical men who had in former times gone “in 
and out before Israel” ? 

It is very common to dwel! with rapture on the splendid truths 
to be inferred from the Saviour’s resurrection ; and it is very well 
to do so: but, to any mind, his ascension should be a fact as full 
of meaning, and as joyous meaning too. When, on the last day 
on which Jesus was on earth, his disciples saw him taken upsinto 
heaven, he was the very same being whom they had seen walking 
and speaking and eating and drinking, and loving St. John, and 
weeping for Lazarus, and intrusting his mother to friendly care. 
What did all these facts mean? What do they teach us? What 
were they intended to teach us? My answer, reasoning from the 
facts that I have adduced, is, in few words, this : — Man is placed 
in this world with a nature capable of much enjoyment, if he uses 
it aright. But, with all men, some powers are used too much, 
some not enough ; the happiness we might get here is not attained 
because of sin; the more sin is overcome here, the happier men 
become ; but still it is with the same powers that they enjoy this 
greater happiness. Is it therefore unreasonable to believe, that, 
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when they enter the next world, they enter it as the same human 
beings, in original powers of feeling, thought, and action, that 
they have been in this. But, in that world, they are freed from 
sin; in that world, sin cramps no energies, unduly expands none; 
there each soul finds “‘ample room and verge enough;”’ there is 
the fulfilment of the saying, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant! thou hast been faithful in a few things: I will make you 
ruler over many things.” 

The great and good Richard Baxter used to say, that one of 
the delights he hoped in heaven was the society of John Hampden. 
The belief on which this saying was founded seems to me to be a 
reasonable one. It seems to be a reasonable thing to believe, 
that, in the next world, those who have borne the cross well here 
will dwell in a happy intercourse with the good who shall have 
gone before them, who shall have gone with them, who shall have 
come after them ; a reasonable thing to believe that they will, when- 
ever they wish, hold converse on things of sight and sense, of faith, 
and of the soul’s perception, with minds rich in experience, in 
knowledge, in thought, and in affection. I one day saw a good 
man setting out a tree, whose full beauty 1 knew he would never 
live to look upon; I believed that he planted it from no selfish 
motive ; I thought of the words of my text, “‘ For great is your 
reward in heaven;” and I believed, that, hereafter in Paradise, 
that man would enjoy the shade, the shelter, and the graceful 
forms of trees as beautiful as, in the largeness of his soul, 
I knew he wished that one might be to the men who should live 
after him. 

In farther proof of the opinions that I have been advancing, I 
must not omit a powerful confirmation of them, to be found in 
the Lord’s Prayer. In that prayer, Jesus tells us to ask that the 
kingdom of God may come ‘“‘as in heaven, so on earth.” If the 
kingdom of God, as it is in heaven, can eome among men with 
souls and minds and bodies, in the midst of trees and birds and 
flowers and fountains murmuring, with all the varied faculties for 
social and domestic enjoyment, how must that kingdom be in 
heaven ? 

Would it not be well for us, when we enjoy greatly any thing 
in this world that is right, to feel assured that we may enjoy the 
same in heaven, only to a greater degree, and never-endingly ? 
How doubly glorious to us then would be a pleasant morning, a 
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rich sunset, a cloudless moonlight night, the rippling of the waters, 
the songs of the birds, the deep blue of the sky, the voices of 
those we love! How doubly glorious would be eloquence and 
study, and, above all earthly things, the sympathies of friendship, 
and the deep, earnest loves of the household and the hearth ! 
But, above all earthly and all heavenly things, there will be in 
heaven the eternal presence of God. May it be given to us in 
this world to know somewhat what God is, that we may partly 
appreciate here what may be the crowning glory of the world of 
light! Father, who hast made for us the manifold joys of earth, 
where we have but comparatively few things to be faithful in, and 
the myriad-formed bliss of heaven, where we shall be rulers over 
many things, may thy children rejoice to meet thee in the world 
that is to come! 

Each one of us would do well to picture to himself at all times 
how pleasant a place heaven will be found to be. And, when- 
ever we do this, let this thought mingle with the rest, that all the 
joys of heaven will last for ever. As some one says, that, when 
we begin to realize them, if a little bird were to pick up a grain . 
of the earth’s sand, and carry it to the farthest star, and be tra- 


velling there and back again millions of years; and then, in the 
same number of millions of years, should carry another grain, 
and so, grain by grain, till he had carried all this globe, — our 
eternity would then be but begun. 


A BOOK OF SEA-MOSSES, 


THE GIFT OF A FRIEND. 


How beautiful, ye ocean-flowers, ye are! 
Here within city-walls cribbed and confined, 
Ye bring to me the wonders of the deep; 

Not its dark, overwhelming mightiness, 

But the serene and silent processes 

Of that benignant nature which doth work 
Through all, — above, below the waters wide. 
Here, amid heat and tumult, and the glare 
Reflected from a noontide sun, ye bring 

The summer morning by the still, cool beach. 
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The sun uprises with majestic grace 

Too solemn for my awe-struck sense, but that 
The warmer breeze a genial message bears ; 
While the exulting voices of the air 

And the green earth pronounce a prophecy 
Of general blessing. O unwearied sun! 
Thou failest never along thy great career: 
But man, — alas! upon his faithfulness 
What brother-man may count? 


And now the waves, 
The thin, cool waves, roll slowly up the beach, 
Hiding in golden crests the shapeless lumps 
Still without promise; yet anon to burst 
In grace and beauty forth, when, with that will 
So strangely like to man’s intelligence, 
Thy nourishment and coloring thou shalt choose 
From out the blind unsettled elements 
Of earth and sea. Art thou responsible, 
Mute flower? and dost thou answer to thy God, 
For “ with what body ” thou dost come, as we, 
What form our spirits wear? Thou strugglest net 
Against thy being’s law, but peaceful work’st 
Thy duty out, standing in diverse shapes. 


Here falls the frosted leaf; the forest-tree 

Here bends beneath the blast; the smoke-wreath there, 
Above the rich, green moss, or sedgy bank, 

Curls gently round ; and cunning frost-work steals 

In mystic lines, and forms symbolical. 


Ye have a hidden language, too, not dead; 
Nor may all classic lore interpret it. 

But, as within my spirit’s ear it sounds, 

It hath, beyond all Nature’s voices sweet, 
An angel-ministry to lift my soul 

To God, who fashioned it to love, and find 
In earthly friends a blessing and a joy. 





REV. WM. HAGUE’S EULOGY ON DR. JUDSON. 


Dr. Judson is honored, by general consent, throughout the church of 
Christ, as a man of the heroic order, and as one of the most devoted and 
efficient of modern apostles. Of,the many tributes to his character, ser- 
vices, and worth, none is more complete, or otherwise befitting the subject, 
than Rev. Mr. Hague’s. Delivered before the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, it fully meets the dignity of the occasion in elevation of thought, 
clearness and elegance of style, and an admirable method. We make room 
for the following extract : — 


TuE other event, to which we have referred, is the death of that 
distinguished leader of the missionary enterprise, Adoniram 
Judson, whose eyes were closed upon the scenes of earth on 
April 12th of the last year, while on a voyage to the Isle of 
Bourbon, and whose mortal remains were then consigned by 
friendly hands to an ocean-grave. The narrative of his career 
forms an important part of the early history of the nineteenth | 
century. His life and fortunes are identified with the rise and 
progress of American Christian missions. To him may be ap- 
plied the words of God respecting the patriarch Abraham, — “I 
called him alone, and blessed and increased him.” As soon as 
he had welcomed to his heart the quickening hopes which Chris- 
tianity inspires, he desired to impart them to the perishing 
heathen ; his desires were soon ripened into a heroic purpose; 
and, having been blessed with talents eminently practical, he 
immediately concerted measures for carrying that purpose into 
effect. The prosecution of those measures was steadily carried 
forward through forty successive years ; and then, having “‘ served 
his generation by the will of God, he fell on sleep.” His works 
live after him. He has left a fragrant name, and his biography 
is to us a priceless heritage. His life is an epoch from which a 
new missionary era is to be reckoned. Eighteen centuries ago, 
when the apostle of the Gentiles, having heard the imploring cry 
of the Macedonian suppliant, ‘Come and help us,” embarked 
from the shore of Troas to obey that call of Heaven, if a Livy or 
a Virgil, just arrived from the court of Augustus, had gazed on 
the vessel as she spread her sails to cross the Algean Sea, neither of 
them would have seen, in the fact before him, any thing worthy 
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of commemoration in history or in song, although we, who survey 
the past at a glance, can see, in that event, Christianity passing 
over from Asia into Europe; so, doubtless, when our own Judson 
first left these shores on a missionary errand, his embarkation sug- 
gested nothing to the worldly poet or historian deserving of 
special note; but, to our retrospective view, it exhibits a glorious 
fact in human history — Christianity going forth from her asylum 
in the new world, to re-act, with renovating energy, on the old. 
Yes: we see that Christianity, which has here turned the wilder- 
ness into a garden, looking back to the continent whence she 
sprang, and moving forth to repair the ancient wastes, to cause 
the desolations of Asia to rejoice in the bloom and freshness of a 
new spiritual life from on high. 

Among the means of instruction which the Divine Spirit has 
employed in the Sacred Scriptures, biography holds an important 
place. Of true history it has been well said, it is “the biography 
of nations.” There are, too, distinguished men, whose memoirs 
embody the life and spirit of a whole people or of a particular 
period. Biographies of great men may be divided into two 
classes: the first embracing those who truly represent the spirit 
of their age; the second comprising only those who struggle for 
the triumph of truth against their age. ‘To the first class belong 
the biographies of such men as Peter the Hermit, or St. Bernard, 
at whose beck nations rallied to engage in crusading wars; the 
biography of Napoleon, the representative of martial genius and 
the idol of millions; the life of Thomas Jefferson, whose words 
and deeds embodied the prevailing spirit of American democracy. 
In the second class of biographies we may properly place that of 
John de Wycliffe, whose course on earth was a contest for one 
momentous truth, — the supremacy of God’s word as the standard 
of faith; that of Luther and of Melancthon, who struggled for 
the great doctrine of justification by a living faith, instead of dead 
ceremonies; that of Roger Williams, whose commonwealth em- 
bodied the clear conception of the universal right of man to 
religious liberty as an essential element of Christianity. This 
latter class of men do not represent the spirit of their age, or the 
opinions of a people: they are prophets of the future; they 
represent ideas, which, struggling for mastery, become the pro- 
perty of succeeding times. They identify their fortunes with the 
success of a principle; they enshrine in their hearts some great 
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truth, unwelcome to their generation, and feel themselves impelled 
to go forth as its heralds, to conquer as its champions, or die as 
its martyrs. Among the men of this higher order, as far as the 
elements of character are concerned, Adoniram Judson holds a 
distinguished place, although he was permitted by the benignity 
of Providence to share the fortunes of the former class. In the 
very prime of his manhood, he became a believer in Christ ; and 
then, looking abroad over the face of the earth, his thoughts were 
engrossed by this one appalling fact, that the majority of his spe- 
cies were groping amidst the gloom of Paganism. In connection 
with this fact, he meditated deeply on that last command of his 
risen Lord which made the evangelization of the human race the 
great life-work of his disciples. At once, the path of duty shone 
clearly before him. To him the written mandate was a call from 
Heaven, and his answer to it was as devout and prompt as was 
that of the converted Saul to the voice which addressed him from 
the skies. No angel’s message, no vision of the night, no new 
revelation, was needed to mark out his course; the wants of 
humanity moved his sympathies; the Great Commission gained — 
the homage of his conscience; and, although the drift of public 
sentiment, the prevailing opinions of the church, and the counsels 
of human wisdom, supplied no genial encouragement, it was 
enough for him to know that he was treading in the footsteps of 
inspired apostles, and walking in the light that beamed from the 
oracles of God. 

And now, we who are assembled here, who have been accus- 
tomed from year to year to observe his doings, to sympathize with 
his hopes and fears, to pray for his success, have met as mourners 
at his funeral. We say one to another, ‘A great man is fallen 
in Israel.” Although he lived far from us, he was knit to our 
hearts by subtle ties far stronger than those of family or kindred; 
although Burmah was the land of his adoption, we felt that, as 
by a spiritual presence, he lived amongst us — that his form and 
countenance were as familiar to our thoughts as if he had belonged 
to our own household circle. Nevertheless, our sorrow for his 
loss is tempered and elevated by the joy that springs from remem- 
bering what great things he lived to accomplish; so that, instead 
of calling for a solemn and plaintive dirge to express the emotions 
awakened by this occasion, we: would rather unite in a song of 
praise and thanksgiving for the guardian Providence that so long 
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watched over him, for the seer ae - with which the 
Divine Spirit enriched him. . 

Yet let us remember that it belongs ‘not to the missionary 
alone to cherish and develop this heroic spirit in some distant 
land or some conspicuous sphere. In the early ages it gave a 
lofty tone to whole communities of Christians ; it was breathed 
forth in their social intercourse, in their daily pursuits, in their 
style of life and conduct. But, in our time, the genius of enter- 
prise, even among “the sons of the church,” needs a new 
baptism from on high. Their hardy courage, their spirit of ad- 
venture and of self-denial, must be hallowed by a loftier aim. In 
the pursuit of perishable wealth, they put forth mighty efforts, 
which would take on an aspect of heroism, if they were subordi- 
nated to a worthy moral object. For the sake of gain, they are 
willing to become exiles from home, to undertake the most 
arduous pilgrimages, to brave the perils of the stormy deep or 
gloomy desert, to dare the blasts which sweep over the icy soli- 
tudes of the north, if they may but rob wild beasts of their costly 
furs, or risk life amidst the malaria of Africa, if they may but 
pick up gold dust from her burning sands. In the pursuit of 
wealth, the mind emboldens itself to meet the march of pestilence, 
and infection seems to have been disarmed of its terrors. For this 
end, families, too, are broken up, and scattered over the earth: 
one makes his home on the ocean, another in India, another in the 
mines of California, and a fourth seeks his fortune jn the new 
ports of the Pacific. With what inflexible will do they wrestle 
with difficulty, with disease, with the pains of absence, with bit- 
ter disappointments ! and oh! how elevated and ennobled would be 
the elements of such enduring character, if they were truly con- 
secrated to the interests of the Messiah’s kingdom, and were thus 
made subservient to the real progress of humanity! And surely, 
in these latter days, while ‘“‘the signs of the times’ beckon us 
on to bolder attempts in the great battle which has long been 
waged with the powers of darkness, “‘ with spiritual wickedness in 
high places ;’’ now, when mountains fall and valleys rise before 
the march of science, so that our antipodes become our neigh- 
bors; now, when America, which was but lately at the very 
‘ends of the earth,” is rising up to be a great central power, 
stretching forth her gigantic arms to reach the continent of Asia 
on the one side and the continent of Europe on the other, — the 
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chief want of the times is a manly, generous, Christian public 
spirit, which shall perform heroic deeds amidst the stir and din 
of secular business, and aim to subordinate the realms of agricul- 
ture, of commerce, of art, of literature, and of labor, to the grand 
design of Christianity in the renovation of our fallen world. 


GRACE AGUILAR. 


SEVERAL months have now elapsed since we read Grace Aguilar’s 
posthumous work, ‘‘ The Mother’s Recompense;’’ and, as we laid 
it down, we could not help regretting that it had not received its 
author’s more mature revision. We could see the same hand in 
it which had sketched the ‘‘ Home Influence;”’ but, at the same 
time, there were redundancies which, though natural enough in 
the woman of nineteen, would have been modified by the more 
mature judgment of the woman of thirty. We confess a charm 
in Grace Aguilar’s writings, and a sympathy with the writer; 
and we have thought that a passing notice of this gentle and high- 
minded Jewish woman, now no longer on earth, might fitly fill a 
page in this Christian magazine. 

Why should it not? Are the Hebrews beyond the pale of our 
sympathies and respect? God forbid. For this let the past be 
sufficient. No darker stain lies on the records of Christendom 
than that which marks its dealings with dispersed Israel. They 
have been cut off from human sympathy, and have grown up 
with a social brand upon them; and, because the inevitable results 
of this condition have been manifested upon their national cha- 
racter, we are apt.to pronounce, or at least to feel, against them. 
Cut off an individual from the common sympathies of the house- 
hold or social circle in which he lives, and, if he have not a very 
strong head and a very loving heart, you will soon find him 
becoming reserved, selfish, suspicious. In your heedlessness, you 
may blame him for this; but the first blame lies with yourself for 
denying him his human privileges. The rule holds with commu- 
nities: a similar result takes place. Because the Jews decline to 
become Christians, do they cease to be men? Because they 
decline to be Christians, are our Christian feelings to be closed 
against them? Let us become Christians towards them, and they 
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themselves will all the sooner accept our faith, and mingle gene- 
rously with the mass of humanity. 
The woman, whose name stands at the head of this notice, 


“Though of a lineage once abhorred, 
Nor yet redeemed from scorn,” 


has won her way into thousands of hearts, Jew and Gentile. 
Grace Aguilar, though called to an early grave, has left tender, 
yet lasting, memorials of herself in the world. High thoughts 
were hers, and a mind rarely disciplined. A pure heart, a spirit 
deeply religious, a warm and well-directed enthusiasm, — all these 
were also hers. The only daughter of her devoted parents, the 
only sister of two affectionate brothers, her mind and heart re- 
ceived their early impulses in the genial circle of a genial home. 
Two things are very marked and notable in her writings, — her 
Hebrew enthusiasm, and her domestic affections. As the former 
was the origin of “‘The Women of Israel,’”’ and her works illus- 
trative of the spirit and faith of Judaism, so will it be seen marked 
on every page of these performances. From the latter sprung 
“Home Influence,” ‘‘Woman’s Friendship,” ‘‘The Mother’s 
Recompense.” Our favorite among these is “‘ Home Influence.” 
The moral is so obvious, and so important withal, and yet rises 
into prominence so naturally, through scenes and circumstances 
pregnant with interest, that it must ever hold a high rank among 
useful and elevating works of fiction. 

Grace Aguilar was the child of emotion. She had a strong 
passion for music; and we have been informed by one who had 
the privilege of her intimacy, that, after playing or singing one 
of her favorite pieces, she would frequently burst into tears. Her 
spirit overtasked her body ; and hers at length became the lot, not 
uncommon, of physical health broken through a too constant 
strain of the mental and spiritual energies. Failing health came 
upon her parents also, and one of them breathed his last upon her 
bosom. Her brothers, starting in the race of life, were called 
away from her. All these things pressed severely upon her; but 
her faith in God kept pace with her increasing trials. To write 
her glowing and hopeful thoughts was her greatest luxury; and, 
even while the body was prostrate in weakness, the hand wielded 
the solacing pen. But the time came when failing nature refused 
strength to hold even the pen, — when the tongue could no longer 
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utter. The spirit, however, was still active, and would make 
known its trust. She had learned to communicate with her fin- 
gers after the manner of the dumb; and the last sign she made 
was, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in him.”’ 

She died at the age of thirty-one. Her countenance has been 
described by Mrs. 8. C. Hall as ‘delicate and lovely. Her per- 
son and address were exceedingly prepossessing ; her eyes of deep 
blue, that look almost black in particular lights; and her hair 
dark and abundant.” She was a daughter of the tribe of Judah, 
being of the stock of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews. She 
was an Englishwoman by birth, having been born in Hackney, in 
1816. She drew her last breath at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
whither she had gone for the benefit of her health. There, in 
the Jewish portion of the Fried-hof,— ‘court of peace,’ — 
may be seen a stone bearing on its face a butterfly and five stars, 
symbolic of the spirit in heaven, and this inscription: “Give 
her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own works praise her 
in the gates.”” Prov. xxxi. 31. 

That stone marks the resting-place of the remains of Grace 
Aguilar. The dust to the earth as it was; the spirit unto God. 

Soft be the sunshine, and gentle be the shower, that falls upon 


the Hebrew maiden’s grave ! 
Jo. Gy 
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The following books and pamphlets are acknowledged : — 

Plymouth and the Pilgrims. By Rev. JoserpH Banvarp.— 
One of a series of popular American histories. 

Academic Culture ; an Oration, by Rev. R. P. Stezsrns, D.D., 
before the Literary Societies of Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa, 

Faith in Christ ; a Sermon preached by Rev. W. H. Furnzss, 
D.D., at the Ordination of Rev. Mr. Hodges, in Barre. 

The Three Chief Safeguards of Society; a Sermon by Rev. 
THEODORE PARKER. 

Discourse on the Unity of God ; delivered by Rev. S. Gruman, 
D.D., before the Charleston Unitarian Book and Tract Society. 

Horn’s United States Railroad Gazette; a curiosity, and a 
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